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'He closed his eyes. 

Round the ridged face of the power stud. 

And in the bloodlit dark behind his eyes, silver phosphenes boiling in from the edge 
of space, hypnagogic images jerking past like film compiled from random frames. 
Symbols, figures, faces, a blurred, fragmented mandala of visual information. 

Please, he prayed, now- 

A grey disk, the color of Chiba sky. 

Now-' 

That was an extract from Neuromancer, an '80s science fiction novel by William Gibson. 
What's the connection with a first century B.C. poet like Catullus? Put briefly, it is this: each 
is a key figure in a literary 'New Wave', in a reaction by a fresh generation of writers against 
what has gone before. Catullus' place in a New Wave of poets, the 'Neoterics' (most of 
whom we know of only by name), is generally accepted, but not enough thought has been 
given by classicists to the questions of how and why such New Waves develop as they do, 
and what problems they run into. I think that 'Cyberpunk', a modern New Wave which is in 
some ways very similar, offers a useful parallel which may help us towards some answers. 

The New Wave 

To begin with, names. It is Cicero who gives Catullus and his peers their label 'neoteroi', a 
Greek word implying Greek literary models. It is clearly not meant to be a very flattering 
label: traditional, stodgy epic is more to Cicero's taste (he wanted one written about his own 
exploits, for a start). It does imply, though, that this younger generation of poets forms a 
distinct group: Cicero the conservative sees them as a 'brat pack'. The name 'cyberpunk' 
gets attached to an '80s group of science fiction writers in just the same way: by critics 
outside the group, who do not much appreciate its aims. Various labels were applied in this 
way: 'cyberpunk' just happened to be the one that stuck. Bruce Sterling, cyberpunk's chief 
propagandist, writes that 


'Before the era of labels, cyberpunk was simply "the Movement" - a loose 
generational nexus of ambitious young writers who swapped letters, manuscripts, 
ideas...' 



and this could just as easily have been said of the Neoterics. The writers who make up a new 
Movement are not the ones who define and label it: they have no need to; and the 
definitions and labels thus imposed, the 'hype', may be what eventually kill such 
Movements. But more on this later. 

Both New Waves count as 'new' because they strike out away from the subject-matter, 
style, and general ethos of the accepted mainstream: that much seems obvious. Thus we 
have the Neoterics abandoning long epics on grand and warlike themes to focus on the 
antics of Rome's smart set in short and stylish poems; and we see the cyberpunks turning 
their back on turgid 'space opera', anticipating new and unheard-of technologies with a 
streetwise and style-conscious ethos. (Both, interestingly, feature lots of strong female 
characters.) Both of these New Waves, then, qualify as somewhat 'punkish'. But both look 
backwards for their stylistic heroes: cyberpunk to visionaries like Ballard, Spinrad, and 
Burroughs, the Neoterics to Hellenistic Greek poets like Callimachus (and this is why they 
get stuck with a Greek label). So neither movement strikes out blindly into the unknown: 
both draw on previous New Waves for inspiration and guidance, and both occasionally make 
their borrowings obvious in what they write. 

The wave breaks 

In both cases, this combination of punkish modernity with a readiness to learn from 
previous literary rebels worked well and produced some top-class literature. So: what went 
wrong? Why did these New Waves not continue to develop and prosper? The rot sets in 
when the mainstream catches on and afflicts each movement with a label and 
accompanying definition. The limitations thus imposed eventually strangled cyberpunk: the 
stylish eclecticism of the New Wave pioneers themselves became lost under the growing 
rush of unimaginative and derivative bandwagon-jumpers, who latched on to whatever 
aspects of the movement seemed most easily imitated. We can reasonably guess at a very 
similar fate for the Neoterics: we know that Catullus' 'Lesbia' poetry, perhaps the least 
representative of his work as a whole, was extensively 'cloned' by imitators. 

So it looks as if both movements are in the end killed off by the popular 'hype'. What 
remains? The Neoterics exert a strong influence on Virgil, who would have been a teenager 
when Catullus was writing: he too reacts against the Roman mainstream, even when he 
comes to write his epic, the Aeneid. Maybe this offers the best parallel to help us guess at 
cyberpunk's likely influence on literary rebels yet to come! 
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